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ONG before the W/iolesale Supplement 
of The Decorator and Furnisher 
was started, we were in receipt of 
many letters from all parts of the 
country, pointing out the need of a 
good, fearless and independent trade 
paper, whose columns should be free 
from puffs and meaningless adjec- 
tives. We decided to do our utmost to 
"furnish the trades with such a paper 
— a paper to be read and kept, to be 
taken into the bosom of our readers' 
families; a paper clean, neat, .irtistic and useful. We are 
pleased to note that our efforts have been appreciated, that 
we are receiving the full support of the trades we represent, 
and that, as a natural result, we have been able to increase the 
size of our Wholesale Supplement from four pages to eight. The 
Wholesale Supplement now contains more bona-Jide reading mat- 
ter than any trade paper catering to the trades. Count the 
lines, and judge for yourself. We have intentionally kept our 
columns clear from' puffs, personalities, and the record of the 
movement of every Tom, Dick and Harry whose name it is 
possible to ring into print. We do not think that such mat- 
ter is of interest to anybody, for even the most empty-headed 
must sooner or later grow tired of seeing his name continually 
thrust forward as the "genial," ''popular," "veteran," 
"well-known," "enterprising," or "experienced" so-and-so. 
The result is that our circulation, previously at least six times 
that of any other paper in our line, is constantly increasing the 
number of its subscribers and readers. We do not make vain 
statements or attempts to deceive our readers. We hereby 
respectfully invite any reader or intending advertiser to visit 
our offices, 30 and 32 East Fourteenth street, and examine our 
books and list of subscribers. Should any intending advertiser 
then discover tbat we have made a false representation, we 
hereby agree to give him a full- page advertisement for a year, 
and, in print, in this column, acknowledge that we have lied I 
Will any other paper in our trades do the same thing? We 
particularly ask Brother Harris if he is prepared to do like- 
wise. Will he allow two representative carpet men — one to be 
chosen by him and the other by us— to examine his books, and 
report upon the same? This is a fair, square test, an open 
challenge, one that he cannot disregard. Brother Harris, we 
want a plain " Yes " or "No" from you. No quibbling or 
squealing ! 



FOREIGN CURTAIN TRAVELERS. 

I cannot but wonder at the fact that a stray representa- 
tive of a foreign curtain house is now and then to be met boom- 
ing his goods in this country. Where does he find his custom- 
ers ? Can it be possible that there are merchants blind to their 
own interests as to patronize them ? To commence with, our 
large importers have the inside track, for they are the largest 
purchasers, and anything that is good and new they are bound 
to secure. Secondly, they have the cream of the market, the 
pick of the best goods of a hundred manufacturers and a 
greater variety, evidently, than any foreign traveler can show. 
When the trouble of importation, passing through the Custom 
House, delays, risks, etc., are taken into consideration, it will 
readily be seen that it pays in more ways than one to purchase 
from the importer. He takes all this trouble off your hands 
and when all expenses are taken into consideration it will be 
seen that there is a saving in buying from the importer. 

Then, again, it is said of certain unscrupulous foreign cur- 
tain manufacturers tbat so soon as they get a lot of stuff on their 
hands that absolutely will not sell in any Bhape or form, they 
start a traveler " over the water" and try to unload by palming 
off the unsaleable stuff " as the very latest, gentlemen, manu- 
factured by ourselves, and consequently so much cheaper than 
that of your American jobbers, you know." But the sensible lace- 
curtafn buyer does not, " you know," fall into the trap, and that 
ends the matter. 



Agents Wanted. 

We require the services of a first-class agent and repre- 
sentative correspondent in every city in the United States. 
Must be connected with some leading firm. Handsome remu- 
neration, and liberty to use full name or nom de plume to his 
correspondence. For further particulars, address the Editor 
of this department. 

TO OUR ADVERTISERS. 

We have a larger circulation than all the trade papers cater- 
ing to your trades. 

Don't expect seed to bear fruit in a night— or an advertise- 
ment to pull in a day. 

You can't eat enough in a month to last a year — you can't 
advertise on that plan either. 

A thing that is worth doing is worth doing well— goods 
worth advertising are worth advertising well. 

It pays best to pay less on rent and more on advertising. 

Important Notice. 

Advertisers and subscribers are hereby notified that our 
agents have no authority to collect bills or receive subscrip- 
tions. All money-orders, checks or drafts should be sent in 
to this office. 

DEFENDING GENERAL APPRAISER BROWER. 
Commissioner McMahon, February 9th, concluded the tak- 
ing of testimony relative to the charges of Mr. S. D. Phelps 
against General Appraiser Brower. The testimony was gener- 
ally in favor of the accused official. Among the prominent 
business men who have acted as merchant appraisers, and who 
were examined in reference to this case, were Mr. John Gibb, 
of Mills & Gibb, and E. E. Eames, of H. B. Claflin & Co. After 
listening to the testimony, Mr. Phelps asked permission to 
withdraw certain charges, but Mr. Brower protested, and his 
entire defense was spread on the record. It was then under- 
stood that the charges would be dismissed. 



CHATS IN THE TRADE. 




DESIOH FOR OIL-CLOTH— NOT NEW, BUT NEAT. 

GREEN COLORINGS IN ANCIENT LIBRARIES. 

Not in Athens only, but in Rome and in Alexandria, there 
were Libraries containing tens of thousands of volumes, while 
in the provinces there were private book collections hardly less 
colossal, Pamphilus of Csesarea, in Palestine, who was canon- 
ized after suffering martyrdom, A. D. 307, had a famous 
library, which he threw open to the public, and which 
consisted of 30,000 volumes. These noble institutions were 
frequented by students sufficiently numerous to require 
hygienic regulation. Thus, for example, the Roman parch- 
ment on which so many of the books were written had to 
be disused, as its extreme whiteness injured the eyes of the 
reader. According to Isidore of Spain (Bishop of Seville, A. 
D. 600-636), architects of libraries came to discountenance 
gilded ceilings, and to insist on the floors being of Carystian 
(that is, green) marble, because the glare of the gold was found 
to blunt the vision, while the green refreshed it {quod auri ful- 
gor hebetat et Carysti viriditas rejkiat ocidos). For the same 
reason, to the coin departments of museums the students had 
to examine the denarii on cloths of myrtle green, and the 
artists in gems when at work used to glance from time to time 
at the backs of scarabei, than which nothing is greener (quibw 
nihil est veridius), says Isidore, to relieve the eye congestion in- 
duced by their minute and intense labor, - 




\ LITTLE bird whispered 

to me that Kraus & 

Dobbie of Columbus 

ji_ Jl. contemplate adding a 

50-feet front to their 

carpet department, which improvement will 

give them an establishment second to none, 

and undoubtedly the most suitable in central 

Ohio. 

* * 
* 

I am frequently hearing complaints as to the dictatorial 

mannerisms of certain carpet and curtain dealers in trying to 
force extra dating. This " forcing " business is utterly unjust, 
and decidedly impolitic. I recently had my attention called to 
a case in Columbus, in which a certaiu popular traveler— you all 
know him— after spending half a day in sample-showing, was 
refused an order for the sake of one-fourth of one per cent. 
Time is money ! But the dealer referred to was evidently 
under the impression that he could absorb half a day of a 
busy traveler's time with complete impunity, and then refuse 
an order for the sake of one-fourth of one per cent., and dating 
away ahead of anything like reasonable terms. It recalled to 
my mind the old story of "putting a beggar on horseback," 

and he'll ride to anywhere, especially as I remembered 

that it was not so very long since, when, instead of dictating 
terms, the dealer referred to was very glad to obtain credit. I 
give this little instance publicity, not from any personal 
motives or by request, but simply because I think that "busi- 
ness is business," and the system of forcing dates more and 
more ahead is not a business-like method, 

* * 
* 

Refe bring to my mention of the concrete plan of dispos- 
ing of dead bodies, I have received the following communica- 
tion from a modest correspondent : " I noticed your reference 
to the concrete plan in your last issue, and the idea of disposing 
of the Webster- Higgins case and the Carpet Trade and Review, 
in that manner ; but I have a plan which might be even more . 
effectual. The method is this : The body is to be covered with 
a conductor of electricity — plumbago, for example; the dear 
departed is then plated with copper, silver, gold, brass or 
nickel, like a milk jug, according to the means of the relatives. 
It is claimed for the process that it has the advantages of 
embalming, without destroying the beauty of the human 
form," The plan is a good one, but might not succeed in all 
cases ; for instance, there's so much brass already about some 
people that any addition would make them insupportable. 

* # 
# 

D. E. Morgan & Son, of Buffalo, have found it necessary, 
through the enlargement of their business, to procure new 
quarters, and have leased the old Chester, Morgan & Ahrand 
building, in the most favorable location in Buffalo, that block 
being considered the best for business purposes in the whole 
city, and will utilize it exclusively for the carpet and uphol- 
stery business. The upholstery department will be on the 
ground floor, and will be under the personal supervision of Mr 
Willis K. Morgan, assisted by Mr. George A. Torrey, designer 
and traveler for the concern. The building has four floors, 30 
by 225 feet, and will enable the firm to handle a very large 
increase of trade. 

* * 
* 

The carpet and drapery business is booming in Buffalo. 
The firm of Barnes, Hengerer & Co. have bad, on that account, 
to enlarge and take the two fine stores lately occupied by 
Loomis & Busch. The walls are to be taken out and the floors 
to be supported by iron columns and steel girders. It will then 
be one of the finest stores in the country. 

* * 

E, H. Jennings, successor to Warner & Jennings, has 
sold his Cleveland store, on Euclid avenue, to E. H. Brooks, 
W. L. Otis and others. It will be known as the Brooks & Otis 
Household Art Co. Mr. Jennings will now devote his time to 
his Buffalo store. 

* * 

Delphin and Planet Mills Hemps have advanced two cents 
a yard on the highest grades, and one cent on the lower. 
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There is to be a permanent free Exposition in the Becker 
building, Buffalo, under the management of the McCan Broth- 
ers. Space is now for sale at the office in the building. It 16 
to open in March. 

* ♦ 

Louis Hax, of St. Joseph, Mo., carpets and dry goods, is 
enlarging his carpet department. 

* * 

Mb. Cox, representing Fr. Beck & Co.'s wall paper, was 
recently very 6ick, at Buffalo, at the General Hospital. 

Mueller Bros., of St. Louis, contemplate adding to and 
improving their already large building. 

* # 
* 

I understand that the 1,200 rolls of carpeting recently 
purchased by H. B. Claflin & Co., from a single firm, on one 
order, came from the Worcester Carpet Co.'s mills, and not 
from Horner Bros., as mentioned by a gifted contemporary. 

* * 
* 

A. E. WelLs & Co., of Pittsburgh, have completed the 
improvements to their 3tore, and have added a stock of car- 
pets, upholstery and bedding to their already large business. 

Beggs & Buhl, of Allegheny City, Pa., have secured the 
two stores adjoining their quarters, already an extensive build- 
ing, and it is rumored that they will shortly make a carpet 

venture of decided magnitude. 

* * 

J. 8. Arthur & Co., successor to E. Groetzinger & Co., of 
Allegheny, in general dry goods, carpets and upholstery, have 
given up their old stand, and will shortly remove to more com- 
modious quarters on Ohio street. 

* * 

A rich man of Newark, who possesses but little knowledge 
of the technical in nature, music or art, attended the opera in 
this city the other night. Just before the curtain rose, his lit- 
tle daughter asked him to buy her a libretto. " No," he re- 
plied, " you have had your supper only an hour ago, and you 
wont get another mouthful until you get home, and don't you 
forget it ! " 

* # 

Mr. E. Goetzinger, of Allegheny, Pa., has added a 
department to his store, devoted to the wholesale of carpets, 
and was recently looking out for a suitable location, in either 
Pittsburgh or Allegheny City, on which to erect a six-story 
building suitable for an exclusively carpet and upholstery 
business. 

* * 

Mr. Henrt Holtzman, for twenty years on Wood street, 
Pittsburgh, has leased new quarters at 87 Fifth avenue, and 
expects to be in possession of the new building and in business 
trim by April 1. 

* * 
# 

Mr. A. B. Fowler, of 0. McClintock & Co., Pittsburgh, 
Pa., recently enjoyed a tour of the Grand Rapids furniture dis- 
trict, and reached New York about February 20. 

* * 

It is rumored that M. K. Birge, Sons & Co., of Buffalo, 
the wall-paper and upholstery house, are about to dissolve 
partnership, though it is probable that the business will be 
carried on by some of the present partners. 

* * 
* 

J. H. Black & Co., of Detroit, have leased the store 
recently occupied by James Nail, Jr. & Co., and propose going 
extensively into curtains and upholstery goods. 

* * 

Ames <fe Willis, carpet commission merchants, made a 
good move when they shifted from Thomas street to 369 
Broadway. The new show-rooms are well-lighted, and con- 
venient in every way. 

* * 
* 

I note that Mr. Saltzman, formerly of Charles Gossage & 
Co., of Chicago, and Mr. Judd, formerly of Judson & Co., 
Chicago, have become valuable additions to the retail uphol- 
stery department of Marshall Field & Co., which, under the 
management of Mr. Charles A. Ward, has become so popular 
that further comment is unnecessary. It is, without doubt, 
the largest and handsomest upholstery department in America. 

Sheppard Knapp & Co.'s salesmen held their second an- 
nual reception at Irving Hall, Feb. 26. The fault I find with 
the reception was that the "editors" of the programme 
thought fit to burlesque the memory of Gen. Grant and W. H. 
Vanderbilt, without counting the ridicule cast upon Henry 
Ward Beecher, Chester A. Arthur, Gen. Butler, and James G. 
Blaine. Such unpardonable " fun " merits severe condemna- 
tion, especially as regards the two first-named. 




I was much pleased to see the improvements made in 
James McCreery & Co.'s upholstery department. The firm, 
however, intends to make further improvements, as trade is 
flourishing here. By the bye, Mr. James McCreery wa6 
recently re-elected vice-president of the Dry Goods Importers' 
Association of this city. 

* * 

There are many improvements being made in noiseless 
linoleum (ordinary linoleum, with a backing of cork-carpet), 
and it grows rapidly in favor for public offices, hotels, etc. 
Linoleum dadoes are also among the new favorites. 

* * 

The firm of McCord, Copeland & Co., carpets and dry 
goods, Bridgeport, Conn., is now known as the Copeland 
Brothers Company. 

* * 

I was recently shown some real Persian sennahs, made by 
Persian ladies exclusively, and I understand that there are not 
many to be had. They are similar to those used to cover the 

tombs of the sultans. 

* * 

John V. Far well & Co., Chicago, showed the trades a 
good example, recently, when they caused the arrest of Sam- 
uel Kitson, a carpet dealer, of that city, on a charge of fraudu- 
lently obtaining goods from them by representing himself to 

be free from debt. 

* * 

The trades were naturally astonished, recently, when it 
was announced that, after thirteen years' quiet thought, Mr. 
A. Juillard, receiver of Hoyt, Spragues & Co., was paying a 
dividend of two per cent. Hoyt, Spragues & Co., it will be 
remembered, failed in 1873. 
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DESIGN FOB HALL CHAIR— PROM A VALUABLE COLLECTION. 



DESIGN FOR STAMPED LEATHER— NOT ORIGINAL, BUT ATTRACTIVE. 

* * 
* 

The Alexander Smith & Sons' Carpet Company notified the 
employes of its mills, February 5, that, after that date, the 
operatives would be given a half-holiday every Saturday, with- 
out reduction of pay. The employes, February 10, passed 
resolutions thanking the firm for its kindness. 

* * 
* 

I was recently shown a patent gransorbian, or photo- 
graining paper. By the new process, I understand that the 
choicest examples of graining can be executed. When the 
panel or surface to be grained has received the necessary 
graining color, and is still wet, a sheet of gransorbian is laid 
on the same, holding it flat by hand or thumb-pins ; then it is 
rolled with a leather-covered roller, giving sufficient pressure 
to take the pattern out clean. The paper is made in many pat- 
terns, and is both simple and economical. 

* * 

Metcalf Bros., of Detroit, will move into their new 
building about April 1. 

Mr. Cornelius Howland, of W. & J. Sloane's Oriental 
department, has my entire sympathy in his recent bereavement 
caused by the death of his wife, February 11. Mr. Howland 
is now on his way to Persia, I am informed. 

* * 

I was sorry to hear of the loss sustained by the Roxbury 
Carpet Works during the recent rain-6torms. I hear that their 
loss will not be very great, however, and that there will be but 
a very slight interruption to business. 

Have you heard "KewpidV latest joke? No? Well, 
here it is. He was speaking to a friend. " It must be awful 
cold out in Dakota/' he said; "I notice a woman had her 
teeth frozen during the last cold snap." 

" And you believe such stuff as that ? " 

" Why, yes ; yours would have frozen, too, had you left 
them in a glass of water over night, as she did." 

The friend set 'em up. 

* 
The business of Frank A. Hall, the Canal street bedding 
and supply dealer, is undergoing a regular spring boom ; the 
new patent process of curing and cleansing feathers rapidly 
becoming popular. Mr. William Kent, his right-hand man, is 
kept busy attending to the trade. The suit brought against 
Frauk A. Hall by S. B. Kittle, formerly in the bedding business 
in Canal 6treet, for infringement in the double-spring border 
bed, is progressing favorably for Mr. Hall. Testimony was 
still being taken last month, and the general opinion 6eems to 
be that Mr. Hall will come out a winner in an easy canter. 



I am told that some of our big-gun commercial travelers 
are now heralded by advance agents— just like a circus — who 
go over their routes, and make appointments for them. This 
is a good idea, as it saves much time both to the dealers and 
travelers; but I question if it will ever "work" to any great 
extent. 



Thomas H. Stringham got a judgment of $42,000 against 
Cornelia M. Stewart, the widow of A. T. Stewart, and, on 
appeal, Mr. Henry Hilton became one of the sureties. He was 
objected to because his name was on the roll of attorneys-at- 
law. Eventually it was proved that Mr. Hilton had not prac- 
ticed law for fourteen years, that he had no clients, and there- 
fore, in his case, the rule prohibiting attorneys from going on 
bonds could not be enforced, as the decisions held that if a 
lawyer had abandoned the profession for one year, it was suffi- 
cient to relieve him from the rule ; and so, February, 12, the 
objection was overruled. 

* # 

There was an upholstery man in trouble, recently, Feb. IS; 
in fact, at Pittsburgh, Pa. It was Mr. John Bell, member of 
the well-known firm. He is reported to have been decoyed into 
a Ninth street "bunco" room, while on his way to the office 
on the morning in question. Mr. Bell, it is alleged, became so 
pleased with the working of the "game," that he went to a 
bank, drew $2,000, and returned. Naturally, he was almost 
immediately knocked down, and when he recovered, the thieves 
had disappeared with the money. Another instance of mis- 
placed confidence. 

* ♦ 

I recently made the acquaintance of an enterprising 
gentleman who should go long and far. He was the agent of 
a new debt-collecting firm, and his plan is novel and ingenious. 
This is how it is worked : 

The Elmira Uniformed Collection Company is the name of 
the concern. Their mission in life is to collect bad debt6— and 
they do it thusly: Persons desirous of augmenting their bank 
accounts by diminishing those of their "bad debts," subscribe 
to the Uniformed Collection Company, paying a bonus of $1. 
Each subscriber is furnished with blanks, which he fills out 
and sends to his delinquent debtors with a statement of their 
accounts. The blank is simply a request or gentle reminder 
that it would be pleasing to the creditor if the amount men- 
tioned was remitted, at the same time informing the tardy 
debtor that, if his little bill is not settled, the case will be 

E laced in the hands qt the Uniformed Collection Company. 
»o you grasp ? 

When the company has a case placed in its hands, a 
plainly-attired collector is at once sent to the debtor, quietly 
but firmly soliciting payment of the amount due. If he still 
refuses or neglects to pay, the company sends another col- 
lector, who wears a handsome, striking, eye-catching uniform, 
with the word " collector" in very distinct letters on the band 
of his hat. Now do you see dimly the utility of Collector No. 2 ? 

* * 

Collector No. 2 visits the debtor on three successive 
days, if the debtor holds out that length of time, visiting him 
at his house or place of business. If the third visit has not 
brought the debtor to his senses, another collector, "No. 3," 
is sent, wearing a hat on the band of which are the words, in 
large gilt letters, "Collector of Bad Debts." His instructions 
are to call on the collector daily, and demand payment of the 
claim or claims against him. Is it not a striking plan ? 

* * 

Naturally these visits soon attract the attention of the 
neighbors, become the talk of the city, and the man who can 
hold out against a dozen visits from Collector No. 3 is as 
tough a customer as Jake Sharpe & Co. — and that is saying a 
great deal. 

* * 

The company charges the creditor ten or fifteen per cent, 
of the amount collected, as the case may be, and satisfaction 
is the result to the company and the creditor. 

* * 

Of course the man dunned is not happy — why should 
he be ? 

The system is not a new one, but it is novel. Taking 
everything into consideration, the list of casualties among the 
collectors is not large— for three months. 

* * 

The company only lost : 

Two Collectors No. 1, badly injured, externally and inter- 
nally. 

Four Collectors No. 2, maimed for life; one a helpless 
lunatic: six retired with broken limbs ; one deserted after a 
first visit to a very bad case ; eight suffered from black eyes, 
and fourteen miscellaneous casualties. 

In the Collector No. 3 class, the killed and wounded are 
more numerous ; but it is intended to improve this branch of 
the service by only enlisting trained prize-fighters, members of 
the £«»'« Honduras filibustering expedition, or New York 
Aldermen ; and, in the opinion of the directors of the Uni- 
formed Collection Company, the last-named class will prove 
the best collectors. 

* 
Stead & Miller have entirely recovered from the effects 
of the recent fire, and have purchased ground for the erection of 
one of the most complete mills in the country. T. J. Keveney & 
Co., the selling agents of the Nepaul Silk Mills, as Stead & 
Miller's goods are now designated, tell me that their product 
is selling " like hot cakes." The Brussels Tapestry goods, also 
handled by the firm, T. J. Keveney & Co., are booming under 
Mr. T. J. Keveney's able management. 

The Manhattan Shade Cloth Co. are moving into new 
quarters, at 456 Broome Street. 

. » * 

Johnson, Faulkner & Co. have opened a branch office in 
Boston, and the firm is doing one of the neatest upholstery 
businesses in the world. This is a fact, and not Harris " taffy." 

* * 
* 

Mr. John Penny, New York, of McCallum, Crease & Sloan; 
Frank Winans and W. Carle, of M. J. Bailey, agent for Horner 
Brothers ; Charles T. Snedeker, of Stephen Sandford & Sons, 
and several otheis, have applied for a charter for a co-operative 
building association, called the Brooklyn Homestead Building 
and Loan Association. 

* * 
* 

John Bromley & Sons, Philadelphia, have purchased the 
square bounded by Lehigh avenue, on the south, and Somerset 
street, on the north, and will shortly commence the erection of 
a new mill. 

* * 

John Dunlap & Sons' Brussels mill, Philadelphia, is to 
be greatly enlarged, and W. & J. Sloane will handle their 
entire production after June 1. 

* 
I regret to hear of the death of Abraham Folsom, of A. 
Folsom & Sons, oil-cloths, who died at his residence, Brook- 
line, Mass., February 18. He was in his eighty-first year, and 
retired from business in April, 1884. 

* * 

I hear that Mr. Rider, formerly of Detroit, Mich., has 
opened a carpet and dry-goods business in Kansas City. 

* » 
* 

Fun reigned supreme at the Fourteenth Street Theatre, 
Feb. 27. About fifteen hundred representatives of the dry 
goods trade attended the performance of "Evangeline" on 
that date. Everybody and his friend was there. 
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The Philadelphia curtain-weavers are the latest to go out 
on strike, and their recent little outpouring has caused annoy- 
ance to their employers, and resulted in little good to them- 
selves. Committees from the two parties concerned finally 
settled the matter. I do not think it good policy to ventilate 
these troubles between employers and employes in the columns 
of a trade paper, so refer those desiring further information 
upon the subject to those best qualified to give it, the employ- 
ers—Messrs. Stead & Miller, W. T. Smith, Barnes & Byers^ 
Clark & Hamilton, W. H. Bromley, Blair & Beggs, David 
Stoud, Midcare, Hoyle, Harrison & Kay, and H. Davenport & Co. 
* # 

* 

Assistant-Secretary Fairchild, of the Treasury De- 
partment, continued, during the past month, his investiga- 
tions, at Washington, into the alleged frauds in the importa- 
tions of wools, and is said to be Impressed with the conviction 
that there have been extensive undervaluations in Russian or 
Donskoi wools. Now, if there has been undervaluation, it 
was probably unintentional in many cases, and largely due to 
the stupidity of the Custom House officials. In any case, this 
country grows such a small quantity of carpet- wools, and yet 
they are so largely used by our manufacturers, that the sooner 
carpet wools are admitted free of duty, the better for all con- 
cerned. The argument of the fraud-hunters is as follows : 

"The Tariff law says tbat carpet wool, which costs abroad 12 
cents a pound or over, must pay 1% cents a pound duty ; and wool 
costing less than 12 cents per pound is admitted for2V? cents duty. 
Now, to keep within tbis 12 cents cost— the 7)4 cents duty line— is 
the object of every dishonest importer in the country, and the 
meanest kind of trickery and the tallest kind of swearing are 
resorted to by the smugglers to accomplish their object. The 
temptation is great, for if they can make it appear that the wool 
they wish to import cost the smallest fraction of a cent less than 
12 cents a pound, they get it in for 5 cents a pound less duty than 
an honest importer would pay. Thousands of pounds of wool, 
they claim, have been fraudulently imported at W 2 cents duty, on 
the pretence that it cost less than 12 cents a pound, when every 
honest importer knew that the real cost of the wool must have 
been 12 cents or more." 

This is about the substance of the case for the fraud-hunt- 
ers. On their side, the importers claim that all carpet wool is 
known in the trade as unwashed or washed wool, and that 
there is no such thing as "scoured" carpet wool, and rely 
upon the experts from the National Academy that Donskoi 
was washed wool. The importers have invoiced it as 
"washed," but the Collector of the port claims that it is 
"scoured." 

James W. M. Newlin and Dallas Sanders, of Philadelphia, 
represented the National Wool-Growers' Association and James 
Lees & Sons, of Bridgeport, Pa. 

The Assistant-Secretary held the case under advisement. 
The matter is one of importance, as the importations of carpet 
wools amounted to 47,672,926 pounds in 1884, and 75,444,497 
pounds in 1885, showing an immense increase. The importa- 
tion from Russia, where this particular wool comes from, has 
also greatly increased. In 1880 it was 3,322,700 pounds ; in 
1884, 12,569,723 pounds, and in 1885, 16,151,392 pounds. 

Assistant Secretary Fairchild safd, Feb. 27, that he would 
decide the question at issue so soon as he could get a chance to 
read the points presented, which will, perhaps, be in a week or 
two, as the arguments made in the recent hearing have not 
been written out from the short-hand notes. 
* * 

* 

Mr. W. B. Kendall, of the Bigelow Carpet Company, 
with whom I had half an hour's conversation, recently, upon 
matters in general, was unwilling to be quoted as pronouncing 
a definite opinion upon the Morrison tariff bill ; but it was 
evident that Mr. Kendall, in common with all carpet authori- 
ties whom I have consulted upon the subject, did not think 
that the bill would pass the Senate ; the gentleman referred to, 
after thirty years' experience in the trade, is modest enough to 
state that he does not feel able to dictate what Is good and 
what is hurtful to the trade ; and yet Mr. Morrison, a genial 
good fellow, in every respect, fancies that he knows all 
about it I 




The upholstery mills con- 
templated by W. & J. Sloane, 
first mentioned in these col- 
umns, are now unfait accompli; 
they will be located on the site 
of the Oldham Mills, Haledon, 
N. J. The president of the 
company is Mr. Thomas C. 
Sloane, of W. <fe J. Sloane. 

* 
Among those who are feel- 
ing the effects of the good times 
are the Robert Keith Furniture 
and Carpet Co., who are enlarg- 
ing their carpet department, at 
Kansas City, Mo. 



The last time I called up- 
on Mr. Reune Martin, of the 
Hartford Carpet Company, I 
was informed that he had gone 
South on a three weeks' vaca- 
tion ; not that Mr. Martin is in 

bad health, but, after a long period of close application to 
business, he found that a pleasure trip would greatly benefit him. 



DESIGN FOR CABINET HINGE. 



There was a general air of satisfaction around Mills 
Gibb's curtain department, the last time I called there. Mr. Hor- 
ner was absent, but was advised to put out a " standing room 
only" sign. Mr. Watson, the Western traveler, had returned, 
after doing three times the business of the same period last 
year. Mr. Dick was watching the outpouring of goods, and 
Mr. Gibb superintended this promising state of affairs with 
much pleasure. The question here is not how to sell goods, 
but how to be able to find material to fill the orders. 

* * 
* 

Recently I had a most pleasant chat with Mr. Bishop, of 
the Lowell Company, and though overwhelmed with business, 
he found time to express an opinion that the latest Morrison 
tariff tinkering was rank injustice to the carpet trade, for it 
heightens the price of carpet wools instead of lowering them. 
Like all other well-posted authorities, Mr. Bishop did not think 
that there was even a faint chance of the bill passing the Sen- 
ate. If it should, we may look for a rise in the price of car- 
peting. Mr. Bishop saya that the carpet trade is like the 
South after the war : it needs to be left severely alone. 

* * 

Mr. Holt, of W. T. Mersereau & Co., is still busy super- 
intending the extensive improvements being made in the 
down-town store, 321 Broadway. A new front is being put in 
to the first and second floors, the latter having been leased to 
Arthur C. Phillips, agent for the Planet hemps and Chelsea 
Mills carpets ; and Schwartz & Graff, for the latter'sNew York 
office, John M. Toung in charge. Painters, plumbers and 
paper-hangers had full charge of the place the last time I 
called there ; but Mr. Phillips is selling good bills in spite of 
the plumber et al. 

* * 

A machine destined to create a revolution in cotton- 
picking was recently exhibited at the Cotton Exchange. It is 
termed a Cotton Harvester. The floor of the Board room 
was converted into a miniature cotton-field, and a large 
machine, not unlike a MeCormiek reaper, was drawn by several 
men over the plants. Strange-looking wooden fingers grasped 
the plants, and took the cotton from them as deftly as a fair 
Southern maiden could. The machine was pronounced to be a 
decided success. Mr. J. F. Graham, a popular young jour- 
nalist, Is pushing the concern, and a fortune seems to be in 
store for all concerned. 

* 
Hood, Bonbrtght & Co.'s new building, in Philadelphia, is 
to be rectangular in shape, having four clear frontages— one on 
Market, of 160 feet, from Eleventh street ; one on Girard street, 
of the same extent; one of 180 feet on Eleventh street, and one 
on a private street, thirty feet in width, to the west of the 
building. The private street bounds the property, and will be 
secured by iron gates at the Market street and Girard street 
ends. The building will be six stories in height, and at the 
corner of Market street and Eleventh street a handsome tower 
will finish the architectural design. The extreme height of 
the building, including the tower at the corner, will reach 140 
feet. The whole of the building will be devoted -to the whole- 
sale dry goods, carpets, upholstery and oil-cloth business of this 
firm. The building will be one of the handsomest in the country 

* # J ' 
* 

A new carpet firm, in Dayton, O., is now known as P. M. 
Harmon & Co. Mr. Harmon was formerly of the firm of Van 
Ausdal & Harmoo,who were succeeded by Van Ausdal & Garman. 

* 
Mr. Haratune Iskiyan suffered a $2,000 loss by fire, at 
90 White street) February 3. 

* # 

The carpet imports for the year ending December 31, 1885, 
amounted to $1,080,081, against $1,209,456 in 1884. 

* # 
* 

Wilson & Baylis, a new concern In carpets, furniture 
etc., have opened, on the installment plan, at 316 West Madi- 
son street, Chicago, 111. 

Joel L. Saunders, said to be the oldest table oil-cloth 
salesman on the road, well known to the carpet trade many 
years ago. died at his residence, this city, February 4. 

Augustus C. Richards, formerly a partner in the firm of 
J. W. Page & Co., died January 12, at Morristown, N. J. Mr. 
Richards was born in Hingham, Mass., in 1813. 

H.'S. & H. N. Goldenberg, Williamsburg, Pa., are opening 
a carpet'department. 

* * 
# 

The Worcester Carpet Co. have recommenced the man- 

ufacture^oftfull standard Body-Brussels. 




FRANCIS PARES. 
Francis Pares died at bis 

home in Brooklyn, February 

21st, in the ninetieth year of 

his age. Mr. Pares was the son 

of John Pares, a printer, in 
S Leicester, England, and was 

born in 1796. Coming to this 

country, in 1817, he found em- 
ployment as a printer, saved up 

enough money to send for his 

father and mother, and then es 
tablished himself as a paper- 
hanger, in Pearl Street, near Franklin Square. For thirty 
years he did business there, making money rapidly by the man- 
ufacture and Bale of paper-hangings. In 1854, he moved to 
Broadway and Chambers Street, where he remained In business 
until he retired, in 1859, the business being continued by Messrs. 
Whiting & Campbell. Mr. Pares was regarded as the father of 
the manufacture of paper-hangings in New York, and was 
known and respected throughout the country in his line of 
business. 

SHADOWING EMPLOYES. 

Over two hundred Chicago merchants and beads of finan- 
cial houses are forming a protective detective association for 
the purpose of supervising the " after office hours " deport- 
ment of salaried men in positions of trust. Capacity is not 
the only desirable qualification for service, and human nature 
has long lost all faith in "letters of recommendation." 

A bond given by some professional society association is no 
longer regarded as sufficient protection for the employer. One 
firm in Chicago has recently had practical demonstration of 
this fact in the thieving of two heavily-bonded employes. The 
shadowing of new employes is no new thing either. The story 
of a debauch, read to the debauchee by the head of the house 
on the morning after the spree, has surprised many a young 
man, and put him upon his better behavior. But a season of 
exemplary conduct is sufficient to remove suspicion, and unless 
the employe's reformation be produced by something more 
than fear of losing a situation, he can return to his cups and 
his game without much fear of further espionage. 

The "spies," or "spotters," are to give information con 
cerning the drinking and gambling propensities of the "sus- 
pects." The time is coming, it is argued, when there will pre- 
vail a general belief that men who drink, however little, and 
men who gamble, however lightly, are liable to run suddenly 
to excess, involve themselves, and steal to recuperate. 

This may seem to be a mean system — but it is not ; and 
much good would result to employer and employe if it was 
adopted in all large cities. The employer would have the satis- 
faction of knowing that his employes were on the straight 
road, and the employe, knowing that his actions were watched, 
would keep out of the way of many temptations that would 
otherwise ensnare him. ■ 

IMPORTERS' SECRET SIGNS. 

A suit of the Government to recover a penalty from Francis 
Doherty, of J. & C. Johnston, dry goods and upholBtery, for 
refusing to answer questions put to him by the Appraiser of the 
Port, was recently tried before Judge Brown, in the United 
States District Court. The suit is a novel one, and the first 
broughtundera Statute of 1842, which empowers the Appraiser 
to ask such questions of importers, as well enable him to cor- 
rectly fix the market value of imports. The penalty for re- 
fusing is $100 in each instance for contempt. It was claimed 
that J. & C. Johnston purchased abroad last year a lot of silk 
velvets, which were consigned to Victor & Achilles, who en- 
tered the goods at the Custom House for appraisement and. 
duty. The Appraiser sought to ascertain the purchase price, 
in order to enable him to fix the market value, and called for 
the correspondence in regard to the goods. One letter was 
shown in which there were cabalistic letters believed to indi- 
cate to the consignees here the actual purchase price. The 
Appraiser asked Mr. Doherty to explain the meaning of the 
signs, but he declined to do so. As we go to press, Mr. Doh- 
erty sends me word that Judge Brown still has the case under 
consideration, but he, Mr. Doherty, expect that the verdict wUi 
be in his favor. 
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In a comparison of statistics recently issued from the 
Factory Department relating to the textile industries of the 
United Kingdom, the Economist gives the following table, 
which shows the growth and extension of the woolen manu- 
facture : 

1885. 1874. 1868. 1862. 

Factories 1,918 1,800 1,658 1.079 

Spinniner spindles 3,054,144 3,165.569 4,190,670 2,182,609 

Doubling spindles 230,941 158,312 167,248 

Power-looms 57,990 57,090 46,204 21,770 

Children employed— 

Males... 2,916 4.977 3,658 3,362 

Females 2,316 3,289 2,667 2,607 

Males under eighteen 12,462 13,690 12,921 11.213 

Females over thirteen 69,622 64,599 55,366 34,622 

Males over eighteen 52,000 48,050 43,192 35.179 

Total number of persons 

employed .. 139,316 134,605 118,004 86,983 

It was recently announced in a daily paper, that, " a thief 
entered a house, and while prowling about fell over a chair, 
broke his leg and had to arouse the house to call a doctor." 
Such a successful arrest by the much abused chair, causes a 
thrill of pride to course through the frame of the average fur- 
niture dealer. 



A NOVEL JAPANESE 
IDEA. 
The very, very newest 
thing in house decoration has 
just come from Japan. The 
discovery is gradually being 
made that Japanese art is not 
entirely impractical and use- 
less for household purposes. 
This very new thing has an 
unpronouncable name, but in 
good English it amounts to an 
upper window screen. Wealthy 
people are not so much afraid 
now as they used to be that 
the sun will fade the Wilton, 
Axminster and Moquette car- 
pets, and, consequently, heavy 
window curtains are objected 
to, because they shut out the 
light. Nevertheless, heavy 
curtains must be hung in the 
winter season, according to 
the decree of fashion, and they 
are somewhat necessary, be- 
cause they help to keep out 
the cold. The question, there- 
fore, is, or was, how to hang 
the curtains, and still have the 
light of day. This problem has 
been solved by the ingenious 
Japanese. 

The first importation of 
the upper window screen is 
made of white holly-wood. 
The narrow strands are twisted 
in a wide network, divided in- 
to three sections by the frame. 
In each section there is a 
break covered by an exceed- 
ingly realistic cobweb, made 
of silk threads, and there are 60 
me very suggestively life-like 
spiders and flies tangled in the 
meshes of the web. This 
screen is so arranged as to ad- 
mit plenty of light, and is in- 
tended to be placed above the 
bar that holds the objection- 
able heavy curtains. Thus 
the difficulty is obviated. 

A NEW ART. 
An exhibition of Endo- 
lith6, a new process of paint- 
ing on, or rather in marble, 
is to be seen at 123 Fifth Ave- 
nue. Colors applied to the sur- 
face of the white marble are 
driven by some means, which 
is kept secret, into its sub- 
stance, so that it may be pol- 
ished and even carved with- 
out injury to the design. 



He was a fool who said, " What I do not know about keep- 
ing a country store I don't want a trade journal to teach me. 
What I do know about buying and selling and prices, I do 
know; and what I don't know, I don't want to know." Six 
months afterwards he was an insolvent debtor, trying to per- 
suade his creditors to accept fifty cents on the dollar, at six, 
twelve and eighteen months. Fact ! — Hatter and Furrier. 

There is a vast amount of truth in the above, and country 
readers may study it carefully. 

A Philadelphia merchant — never mind his business, its a 
secret between myself and a lamppost — recently sold a man two 
head of cattle, and assured him that they had never troubled 
him by breaking down fences or walls. The day after buying 
them, the purchaser found them in a neighbor's garden. They 
had broken over the wall, destroyed an acre of cabbages, half 
an acre of flower bed, upset a hundred flower pots and made 
themselves obnoxious in other ways peculiar to horned cattle. 
"Look here!" said the indignant purchaser to the quiet 
Quaker, "I thought you said those cattle never troubled you 
by depredations upon other persons' property?" "Friend," 
replied the Quaker, " I never allowed such things to trouble 




DESIGN FOR WINDOW, WITH CURTAINS, SHADE, DADO AND? ARM-REST. 



A wonderful piece of workmanship, in the form of a 
picture representing the ship Evergreen, a marine and coast view, 
is on exhibition at the Egyptian Hall, London. The picture is 
formed of some nineteen different varieties of wood, all natives 
of New Zealand ; and although it measures (including frame) 
less than 3 feet by four feet, it is composed of some four thou- 
sand distinct pieces of unstained wood. Mr. J. R. Dry, the 
artist, has brought to bear upon his task singular skill and 
marvelous patience, and, with a high appreciation of color 
effects, he has selected and happily blended the various tints of 
the several woods employed, and the result is an harmonious 
and a picturesque tout ensemble. 

There is a world of truth in the remark I recently heard 
made while going my rounds : " Never despise a friend because 
he happens to have grown rich ; " said my companion ; " go 
to him, take him aside, tell him gently of hi6 faults — and ask 
him to lend you $5." 

THE PARROT AS AN ARTICLE OF FURNITURE. 
For eight years an African parrot has been one of the fix- 
tures of my library. I have 6lowly evolved from my conscious- 
ness the fajct that I regard him 
as a piece of furniture. His 
gray coat and red tail so corre- 
spond with the gray walls and 
red frieze of the library as to 
suggest that he was made to 
match the room. His stability 
and wooden - headed health 
confirm the suggestion. He 
has seen generations of cana- 
ries flourish and fade, the 
breasts of immemorial bull- 
finches pale, the chirrups flick- 
er and die in their throats, 
mocking birds beat their rest- 
less lives out against gilded 
bars, and whole roostsful of 
idiotic love-birds doze them- 
selves away. Amid it all he has 
been as changeless as the knob 
on the door. Death has appar- 
ently inventoried him with the 
majolica vases and the picture 
frames. He has even outlived 
a stuffed owl that went off in 
a curious post-mortem moult. 
So inseparably is he connected 
with the furniture in my mind 
that I should be no more sur- 
prised to see my clock grow- 
ing a set of whiskers, or my 
book-case down with a head- 
ache, than to see him vary one 
iota of mien or mood. The fur- 
niture effect is heightened by 
the knowledge that he has at 
least a century of this change- 
less life to live, which gives 
him in advance a kind of an- 
tique flavor. The occasional 
words that, with an abstracted 
and ventriloquial air, he utters 
are quite as wooden in sound 
and as irresponsible in delivery 
as those ejaculated from the 
cuckoo that periodically ap- 
pears in the top of the Swiss 
clock. His food is chucked 
through the bars of his castle 
pretty much as I throw poems 
in a waste-basket, and he re- 
ceives it with no more emotion 
than is displayed by the metal- 
headed man who surmounts 
the savings bank and drops his 
lips for nickels. Ned is a good 
bird, and he does his level lit- 
tle best to be considered one 
of the family. But he can't 
make it, any more than the pi- 
ano or the table can. He is a * 
piece of furniture — nothing 
more or less. Even when he 
bites you — about the livest 
thing he does— you can't tell 
him from a pair of tongs. 



Rosewood trees are found in South America and in the 
East Indies and neighboring islands. There are half a dozen 
kinds. The name is not taken from the color of the wood, as 
generally supposed, but by reason of rose-like fragrance 
which it possesses when first cut. Some of the trees grow so 
large that planks four feet broad and ten feet in length can be 
cut from them. The broad planks are principally used to make 
tops for piano-fortes. The rosewood tree is remarkable for its 
beauty. Such is its value in manufactures as an ornamental 
wood that some of the forests where it once grew abundantly 
have now scarcely a single specimen. New plantations have 
been set out, so that the supply will not be exhausted. 

" Gleanings in Gotham " i6 the heading of a department 
in our worthy contemporary. The only " gleaning " done there 
is to tack the word " Gotham " to the name of the unfortunate 
people who come within the " gleaner's " ken. The following 
is a sample of the gleaning done : 

J. W. Monahan, manager of E. M. McGillen & Co.'s car- 
pet department, arrived in Gotham on the 12th inst. Mornings 
he will be at their New York office, 335 Broadway, and balance 
of the days while in town he will pursue his vocation. 

This is indeed news to the trade, and must have been highly 
flattering to the gentleman mentioned, and a monument to the 
ability of the " gleaner." 



Ten years ago a standard car load on first-class railroads 
was 20,000 pounds, the weight of cars being about 20,500 
pounds. In 1881 the load had increased to 40,000 pounds, but 
the weight of the car had increased to only 22,000 pounds. The 
master car builders of the Pennsylvania road have now adopted 
cars to carry 60,000 pounds ; while the weight of the cars will be 
very little increased. Instead of hauling more than one pound 
of car to one pound of freight, nearly three pounds of freight 
can now be hauled for one pound of car. The substitution of 
steel for iron rails has made the change possible. 

Our readers will be interested in the following statistics 
showing the average rates of wages earned weekly by cabinet- 
makers in different parts of the world. They are given on the 
authority of Consuls resident in the several countries mentioned. 
Cabinet-makers receive weekly in Belgium, 19s. 2d.; France, 
24s.; Germany, 15s. 11 l-2d., Italy, 19s. 91-2d.; Spain, 16s. lOd. 
United Kingdom— England, 30s. 10d.; Scotland, 34r. United 
States— New York, 36s. to 52s.; Chicago, 28s. to 60s.; San Fran- 
sisco, 54s. to 72s. Joiners obtain in Belgium, 21s. 8d. per week ; 
Denmark, 17s.; France, 21s. 9d.; Germany, 16s.; Italy, 16s. 9d.; 
Spain, 19s. 8d. United Kingdom— England, 33s.; Ireland, 
29s. 5d.; Scotland, 32s. 6d. United States— New York, 36s. to 
48s.; Chicago, 30s. to 48s.; San Francisco, 48s. to 84s. — London 
Furniture Gazette. 



The folly of those who buy "a pig in a poke" is proverbial. 
It is clear, as a furniture-broker at Newport Pagnell, England, 
has just discovered, that even in exceptional circumstances this 
saying holds good. This worthy man bought at the 6ale of the 
" surplus furniture " from the residence of the late Sir Richard 
Gilpin an old iron-bound chest, which was locked, and the 
contents of which were unknown, the key having been lost 
many years ago. Having paid twenty-five shillings for his 
bargain, the broker no doubt anticipated that he would be left 
in undisputed possession of the contents of the chest. He had 
it opened by a blacksmith and then discovered to his joy that 
it was filled with " old silver, silver plate and an enormous 
number of deeds and other valuable documents." With com- 
mendable honesty he acquainted the auctioneers with his 
discovery, and offered to hand everything back to them on 
being paid $100— surely no unreasonable sum. They, however, 
declined this offer, and took proceedings against him in the 
County Court for the recovery of the full value of the articles. 
In thi6 action they have been successful, and the unfortunate 
broker has had to pay $250 and costs to the auctioneers be- 
cause he was rash enough to buy a box without knowing its 
contents. The truthfulness of the old proverb has thus again 
been vindicated. 
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TABLE8 THAT FURNITURE MEN ARE GLADLY 
MANUFACTURING. 

Men do not care much for the progressive euchre, which is 
so much the rage just now. They would rather, as a rule, go 
in " stag " parties, and smoke and bet over the old game ac- 
cording to Hoyle. But the women are fond of the progressive 
game, and therefore the men are compelled to play it. 

"As usual," remarked the fashionable furniture dealer, 
speaking on this subject, " whenever women have anything to 
do with a thing it becomes expensive. We've had to make 
special lots of progressive euchre tables— we don't object, of 
course. Now, there's the newest thing out — it's made of pol- 
ished walnut. The top is made to lift off, and the four legs 
fold up— so, when the game is over, the table can be placed in 
a closet out of the way." 

" What is the price of that table ? " 

" Only $14 ; but when you have to buy three or four it 
amounts to considerable, you see. But some people do it. 
Give me the old game. I don't want to be a ' booby.' " 

John E. Kaughran & Co. ceased to exist from March 1, 
Mr. John E. Eaughran retiring.^, Mr. D. Fox, for fifteen years 
buyer and manager of Le Boutellier, Bros., has formed a co- 
partnership under the firm name of Fox^fe'Kelly, and purchased 
the Kaughran business, Broadway and Ninth Street. Mr. J. 
Kelly, the second member of the new firm, is Mr. John E. 
Kaughran's brother-in-law. 

COMPOSITION FOR FILLING CAVITIES. 
A very complete filling for open cracks in floors may be 
made by thoroughly soaking newspapers in paste made of one 
pound of flour, three quarts of water, and a tablespoonful of 
alum, thoroughly boiled and mixed. Make the final mixture 
about as thick as putty, and it will harden like papier-mache\ 
This paper may be used for molds for various purposes. 



A JAPANESE ADVERTISEMENT. 
A bookseller in Tokio, Japan, desiring to sell his wares, thus 
advertised them in the newspapers : " The advantages of our 
. establishment— (1) Prices cheap as a lottery. (2) Books elegant 
as a singing girl. (3) Print clear as crystal. (4) Paper tough 
as elephant's hide. (5) Customers treated as politely as by the 
rival steamship companies. (6) Articles as plentiful as in a 
library. (7) Goods dispatched as expeditiously as a cannon ball. 
(8) Parcels done up with as much care as that bestowed on her 
husband by a loving wife. (9) All defects, such as dissipation 
and idleness, will be cured in young people paying us frequent 
visits, and they will become solid men. (10) The other advan- 
tages we offer are too many for language to express." 

THE MORRISON TARIFF BILL. 
The latest tariff enfant terrible, fathered by the fruitful 
power of good Mr. Morrison, is a dismal and disappointing 
failure. It aims to do a great deal, and will accomplish little 
or nothing. Sd far as the carpet trade is concerned, it is a 
rank injustice ; intending to lower the price of carpet wools, it 
really increases the duty upon that much-abused article. Mr. 
Morrison undoubtedly means well; he would like to be 
regarded as a benefactor to mankind in general, and the manu- 
facturers of this country in particular ; but he has bitten off a 
considerable amount more than he can conveniently chew. If 
the tariff is to benefit the carpet trade in any way, it should 
provide for the importation of all carpet wools absolutely free 
of duty. It would benefit one of the greatest industries in 
this country, and would not injure a soul. There are virtually 
no carpet wools grown in this country. Therefore, it is absurd 
to charge any duty upon their importation. I have seen a 
large uumber of the prominent manufacturers and representa- 
tives of manufacturers of carpets, upon the subject referred 
to, and, without exception, they hold that the best thing that 
Mr. Morrison can do for the carpet trade is to let it severely 
alone. He does not seem to be able to understand the needs 
of the trade, and therefore is doing much more harm than 
good. ' 



CARPETING IN ENGLAND. 
Taking a retrospect of our outward trade in carpets during 
the past year, we find that the demand in most foreign markets 
has not been up to the average. Thus, our trade with British 
North America, France, Germany, Holland, and several minor 
countries, has shown a more or less pronounced f alling-off. On 
the other hand, an increased amount of business has been done 
with Australia, Spain, and the United States. The total ex- 
ports for the past year have amounted to 11,083,600 yards, val- 
ued at £1,188,695, as compared with 11,540,800 yards, valued at 
£1,258,109, in the year 1884. The new year is, as yet, too young 
to be able to venture upon any forecast as to its business pros- 
pects. Thus far, however, it is satisfactory to know that most 
carpet mills have been kept fairly-well employed.— London 
Furniture Gazette. 

ANOTHER STRIKE ENDED. 
[Special Despatch to The Decorator and Furnisher.J 
Philadelphia, Feb. 24.— After a month of worry and 
annoyance to all concerned, the strike inaugurated by the 
hand-loom ingrain carpet-weavers of Kensington, commenced 
Saturday, January 24, was practically ended to-day, the men 
being accorded an advance of one and one-half cent per yard 
for weaving. By noon, to-morrow, it is expected that nearly 
all the fifteen hundred looms in operation at the time the strike 
was commenced will again be in full 'swing. I may here note 
that the manufacturers have been so disgusted with the con- 
duct of their employes, that many of them contemplate 
replacing the hand-looms by power-looms at an early date. 
Several of the manufacturers have already taken steps in that 
direction ; so the weavers may find that their grasping policy ' 
will eventually " kill the goose that lay6 the golden eggs." 




NO. 2.— OBIGINAL DESIGN FOR BUG : SPECIALLY DRAWN FOB "THE DECORATOR AND FURNISHER." 



A LEVEL-FEATURED BOY. 
Small Boy (in store) : "I want to get a Birthday present 
for me mother." Proprietor: "How would a pair of slippers 
do, sonny ? " Small Boy : " Have you got 'em made of carpet, 
an' without any heels?" Proprietor: "Yes." Small Boy 
(eagerly) : " Gimme a pair." 

ADVANCE IN 8ILK THREAD. 
Representatives from the leading sewing-silk manufactur- 
ing firms met at 446 Broome Street, February 2d, and voted, in 
view of the fact that the prices of raw material had risen, to 
advance the prices of silk thread and twist 10 per cent. 

The Dry Goods Mutual Benefit Association, which recently 
completed the tenth year of its existence, has issued a report 
showing a cash balance on hand of $1,953.52. The Association 
is in a flourishing condition. 



The Cincinnati Furniture Gazette is one of the best, if not 
the best, paper devoted to the furniture trades, full of good 
reading matter and news. 

WILLOW, TIT-WILLOW. 
A merchant alone in a desolate store 

Sang " Willow, tit-willow, tit-willow 1 " 
I said to him, " Why are you pacing the floor, 

Singing "Willow, tit-willow, tit-willow?" 

" Alas ! " he replied, as he smothered his cries, 
'• I thought it it was nonsense to advertise, 

And now I've no custom at all but the flies, 
Oh, * Willow, tit-willow, tit-willow I " 

— Cincinnati Furniture Worker. 



FIREPLACES TWO HUNDRED YEARS AGO. 
Something over 180 year6 ago Madam Knight undertook a 
journey from Boston to New York. The distance was accom- 
plished on horseback under the direction of a hired guide. This 
means of conveyance, as compared with the facilities at the dis- 
posal of the modern traveler, was in no more striking contrast 
with what exists at the present time than some things the good 
lady records concerning matters that came to her attention while 
she sojourned in this city. She contrasts the habits of the two 
cities with respect to their methods of heating and the con- 
struction and finish of their fireplaces in a very forcible man- 
ner. Altogether she presents a grotesque picture of fireplaces 
as they existed in this city 200 years since, and our readers will 
enjoy the quaint phraseology of the good dame's diary relating 
to this matter, which was published in 1825. She says : " The 
Cittie of New York is a pleasant, well-compacted place, situated 
on a commodious River, which is a fine harbor for shipping. The 
Buildings, Brick Generally, very stately and high, though not 
altogether like ours in.Boston. The Bricks in some of the houses 
are of divers Coullers and laid in Checkers, being glazed look 
very agreeable. The inside of them are neat to admiration, the 
wooden work, for only the walls are plastered, and the Sumers 
and Gist are plained and kept very white scowr'd as so is all 
the partitions if made of Bonis. The fireplaces have no Jambs 
(as ours have) But the Backs run flush with the walls and the 
Hearth is of Tyles and is as far out into the Room at the Ends 
as before the fire, which is generally Five foot in the Low'r 
rooms, and the piece over where the manteltree should be is made 
as ours with Joyner's work, and as I suppose is fastened to 
iron roods inside. The house where the Vendue was, had 
Chimney Corners like ours and they and the hearths were laid 
with the finest tile that I ever see, and the staircases laid all 
with white tile, which is very clean, and so are the walls of the 
Kitchen, which had a brick floor." 



One of the recent and, we consider, one of the most valua- 
ble exchanges added to our list is The Decorator and Ftra- 
nisher, published in New York. It is one of those publica- 
tions the value of which cannot be overestimated as an exchange, 
as a family journal, to the merchant in his office, the manufac- 
turer, or the artisan. It is one of the handsomest and at the 
same time the highest authority on decoration published in the 
world. It is full of more originality, suggestions, Ideas and 
hints, that are useful to the higher order of society, and of in- 
terest to families of artistic taste and refinement, than any jour- 
nal in print. As a public educator it stands in the front rank, 
and we most heartily welcome it to our table,— Cincinnati Fur- 
niture Worker. 

"Why Jennie, you foolish girl," said a fond Chicago 
mother, "come into the house. What are you doing out in 
the snow without wraps ? " " Oh, nothing much, Ma I " re- 
plied the gentle damsel ; " you see, Augustus, has just called, 
and here are his footprints in the snow. I'm measuring to get 
the right size for those slippers ; I bought two yards and, do 
you know, I don't believe I've half enough carpet for them." 

A composition has been invented by an engineer which is 
claimed to effectually preserve iron from rust, being also use- 
fully applicable to other materials, such as stone and wood, 
used in conjunction with metal. This composition consists of 
103 parts virgin wax, 125 of Gallipol, 200 of Norwegian pitch, 
100 of grease, 100 bitumen of Judea, 235 of gutta-oercha, 120 of 
red lead, 20 of white lead, these ingredients being mixed to- 
gether in the order named in a boiler, the gutta-percha being 
cut up in small pieces, or rasped. The mixture is stirred at 
each addition, and poured into molds. For iron It is melted 
and laid on with a brush ; for stopping holes it is used as a 
paste. 
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FURNITURE AND UPHOLSTERY ITEMS. 

A TRAVELER MYSTERIOUSLY KILLED. 

A mysterious and sensational killing affray occurred at 
Waco, Texas, February 4, in the dining-room of the McClel- 
land Hotel. William Lamb, a traveling salesman for Roberts 
& Lee, Chicago, picture frames and art furniture, was shot and 
killed by a brother traveler, named J. A. Graham, representing 
R. & T. A. Ennis, wholesale stationers, of St. Louis. They 
were seated at the same table, and soon became involved in a 
quarrel. Graham is a tall, fine-looking man, about thirty-five 
years of age, and Lamb about twenty-five years of age, and 
good-looking. They were on opposite sides of the table when 
they commenced quarreling, and Lamb suddenly arose and 
struck Graham a severe blow, knocking him down before he 
had time to fairly gain his feet. Lamb, who was in a great 
rage, was about to renew the attack, when Graham suddenly 
pulled a six-shooter, and fired four shots at his adversary in 
quick succession. Lamb fell backwards with three bullets in 
his body — one above the collar-bone, near the neck, another 
near the left nipple, and a third under the left arm — from the 
effects of which he died at midnight. Just before he expired, 
he called a gentleman to his side, and whispered : 

" My mother lives at Lucan, Canada— Mrs. A. M, Lamb. 
Please telegraph her that Will is dying." 

After the shooting Graham calmly awaited the arrival of 
the sheriff, and seemed greatly relieved when that officer took 
him to jail. The mysterious part of the affair comes in when 
Graham stated that he had never met Lamb before they 
happened to meet in the hallway, going to the dining-room. 
At the inquest, on the following day, Graham declared that he 
did the shooting purely in self-defence. Then he related a 
strange story of. how he had become involved with a handsome 
lady, at Round Rock, Tex., two years ago, and when in Austin, 
a few days before the shooting, the alleged husband of the 
lady confronted him, and informed Graham that he intended 
to kill him. Graham says that this threat so frightened him 
that he fled precipitately from one place to another, buying a 
revolver at Georgetown. When Lamb began piekiDg a quarrel 
with him by statiDg that "any man who travels for a St. Louis 
house was no good,"- and making other insulting remarks, Gra- 
ham says he concluded that Lamb was a friend of the injured 
husband, and was seeking a pretext to kill him. Under this 
impression, Graham says, he fired. He was eventually admit- 
ted to bail. His brother is John W. Graham, general freight 
agent of the Chesapeake & Ohio Railway. 

The schedule of assets of F. W. Jan sen & Son, Quincy, 
111., showed that the firm's property comprised the stock of 
goods at their Chicago store, at their branch, their horses, wag- 
ons, etc., in three stores in Quincy, and other small assets. The 
total liabilities exceeded $165,000. A list of the firm's principal 
creditors is as follows: Medorah T. Postel, Mauscotah, 111., 
$14,100; W. S. Warfield, Quincy, $5,329; Albert W. Jansen, 
Lincoln, Neb., $18,566; Mrs. F. W. Jansen, Quincy, $7,565; 
First National Bank, Quincy, $17,000 ; Charles Brown, Quincy, 
$18,000 ; Mrs. C. B. Grimshaw, Quincy, $2,000 ; F. W. Meyer, 
Quincy, $4,000; James L\ Morgan, Quincy, $5,000; Sarah D. 
and M. E. Odione, Baltimore, Md., $3,859 ; Mrs. C. Shultheis, 
Quincy, $5,799; H. A. Williamson, Quincy, $4,000; Charles 
Wood, Quincy, $3,000; Phoenix Furniture Co., Grand Rapids, 
Mich., $9,290 ; Nelson, Matter & Co., Grand Rapids, Mich., 
$2,250 ; to another Grand Rapids furniture house, $6,400 ; small 
open accounts, not included above, $2,000 ; accounts payable, 
$18,201. 



Miller & Fritsch, succeeded by H. Buschmeyer & Co., 
Chicago, 111., will manufacture folding beds, on contract, for a 
Chicago house. They will employ a capital of $10,000, and 
pay cash. 

J. M. Carper, Jamestown, O., was recently making his 
first steps in the furniture line. 

Patterson & Garrard, Muncie, Ind., are succeeded by 
Lake & Garrard. 



The wood mantel business in Buffalo is better now than at 
any time during the last two years. First, there was the selling 
out of the J. J. Weller stock ; then Loo mis & Bush closed out 
their mantels at less than cost ; next, N. S. Hebbard came in 
from Rochester with a fine stock of mantels, tile and brass 
goods. He had hardly got started when his health failed, and 
another lot of mantels went at cost. Mr. Hebbard took the 
balance of his stock back to Rochester, where he was expected 
to close out his business. 

Why does this humble maiden weep ? Is it because her 
best friend has a new bonnet ? No 1 It is because she has seen 
a copy of the antiquated ifey&w, and— it broke her up. 

E. C. Haws, Fulton, Ky., 
has purchased Mr. Browder's 
interest in the furniture business 
of Browder & Evans. 

Keene & Brown, manufact- 
urers of chairs, North Turner, 
Me., burned February 8. Losb 
from $5,000 to $8,000; uninsured. 

The Marks Adjustable Fold- 
ing Chair Co. have recently en- 
tirely refitted their establishment 
Broadway, and have taken 
out a number of patents on ad- 
justable chairs suitable for rail- 
road cars. Among the latter 
are the most 
comfortable 
and elegant 
chairs ever 
cnntem plat- 
ed. 




The United States, for the year ending December 31, 1885, 
imported cabinet-ware and house furniture to the value of 
$338,132, against $335,426 in 1884. The exports of household 
furniture for 1885 were 82,140,342, as compared with $2,241,631 

in 1884. 

The Phoenix Furniture Company, of Grand Rapids, 
recently opened their new warerooms at 309 Wabash avenue, 
Chicago, 111. 

M. <fc H. Sghrenkeisen, furniture manufacturers, 23 
Elizabeth street, appear in this issue, and a special mention of 
their novelties for the spring trade will be published in our 
next issue. Look out for it. The firm has some exquisite 
styles to choose from. 

Mr, S. S. Black, of Black & Willard, furniture manufac- 
turers, Buchanan. Mich., died February 9, aged fifty-three 
years. 

Thomas Talbott & Sons, who recently withdrew from 
the Talbott Chair Company, have secured a factory on Throop 
avenue, Brooklyn, and are recommencing business, 

Parker <fe Ordway, manufacturers of patent chairs, 96 
Richmond street, Boston, Mass., dissolved February 16. 

Shaw & De Selhorst, Grundy Centre, La., have dis- 
solved. C. F. De Selhorst & Co. continue. 

Demme & Dierkes, manufacturers of extension tables, 
have removed their offices from 597 Blue Island avenue, Chi- 
cago, 111., to their factory, 85 and 95 Albert street, Bame city. 

Hob art Kendall & Co., manufacturers of furniture, at 
a meeting of their creditors at Brookline, N. H., February 15, 
showed their liabilities to be $19,000; assets above these 
figures. 

The Wolverine Chair and Furniture Company's annual 
election, held recently at Grand Rapids, resulted in the elec- 
tion of the following officers : President, William H. Powers ; 
Vice-President, H. F. Hastings ; Secretary, J. H. Walker ; 
Treasurer, J. W. Spooner; Directors, Wm. H. Powers, Wm. 
T. Powers, H. F. Hastings, E. M. Ball, J'. H. Walker, J. W. 
Spooner and T. D. Bradfield. 

The Eighth Avenue Furniture Company has opened at 
Thirty-first street, this city. 

Turner & Black's old store, West Fourteenth street, is 
now occupied by S. E. Black alone. 

Yodng & Co. is the name of a new concern recently 
started at 155th street and Third avenue, this city, 

I hear that Niemann, Weinhardt & Co., furniture manu- 
facturers, Chicago, have dissolved, owing to the death of 

William Niemann, Sr. The firm continues under the same 

Buchanan & Wilson, recently in the jewelry business, name. 

have gone into furniture at Kansas City, Mo. 

The Eastern Avenue Furniture Company, of Cincinnati, 

Gib, Stone & Eleson, Spearfish, Dak., are succeeded by recently incorporated, with a capital stock of $25,000, is 
J. D. Kingsley. already doing a good trade. 
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W. E. Caraway recently commenced at Eloomfield, la,, 
as successor to H. H, Fulton, of Fairfield, la. 

A man named John Stein, of middle age. died February 
6, at the Alexian Brothers' Hospital, Chicago. It was stated 
that he had at one time been a wealthy furniture dealer in this 
city, but inquiry among prominent firms failed to discover any- 
body who knew him. Business reverses are supposed to have 
caused him to take to drink, and, when taken to the institu- 
tion, he, in some manner, smuggled a razor in among his 
effects, and, during an attack of dropsical strangulation, he 
drew the razor across his throat, and thus ended his life. Many 
strange stories are circulated about the deceased, and if any of 
our readers know his true history, I should be pleased to hear 
from them. 

Twenty thousand dollars were recently added to the 
paid-up capital of the Fond du Lac (Wis.) Furniture Co. 

John P. Allison, Blossom Prairie, Texas, recently com- 
menced business in that city. 

A Buffalo concern has fairly outwrestled the "Japs" 
on their own ground as specialists in Japanese fancy wood- 
work, and has also conquered the mysteries of ancient Egyp- 
tian turned wood and medieval Italian carving. Cutting & 
Delany, 202 Washington street, is the concern, and they are 
doing a considerable amount of turned grille work to fill 
arched openings, spaces above portieres, hall and library win- 
dows. 

An invention, adapted as an attachment to lounges, sofas, 
bedsteads, and other articles of furniture, to prevent striking 
or resting against the walls near which they stand, and con- 
structed so that its outer end comes into contact with the 
skirting board, and fends off the article of furniture to which 
it is applied, has been patented by Messrs. Davis & Burden, 
North Attleboro', Mass. 

Wm. H. Pettit, Grand Rapids, Mien., will commence, 
March 1st, the manufacture of rattan and reed furniture. 

Dexter & Scott, manufacturers of carpet rockers and 
folding chairs, Black River, N. Y., have dissolved. Charles P. 
Dexter and Henry C. Dexter "will continue under the style of 
Dexter <fc Co. 



C. J. Dougherty and J. J. O'Rourke, Philadelphia, have 
formed a copartnership under the firm-name of Dougherty & 
O'Rourke. 

Cady, Ashley & Pringle, of Muskegon, Mich., are now 
turning out some neat patterns of piano and organ stools. I 
recommended them to adopt my piano-stool with a hack. The 
concern is now known as the Muskegon Piano Stool Co. 

An Improvement in window-shades has been made by 
J. H. & W. T. Mitchell, of Wellington, Kansas. It is a shade 
adjustably supported on a window-frame, and which is adapted 
to be moved up and down, so that the window-sash may be 
accessible from either the upper or lower portions, or both, 
and the apartment ventilated without injury to the curtain. 
The invention consists of a piece of wood suspended to the 
top of the window by means of cords, and has attached to its 
front, near the ends, the brackets for holding the journals of 
the curtaio-r oiler. " It's a great scheme." 

White, Holman & Co., Boston, have leased the building 
occupied by A. E. Barnes & Co., that city, and will enter into 
possession May 1. 

Mrs. S. E. Schwalbach, rattan furniture, and manufac- 
turer of baby carriages, Brooklyn, N, Y., had stock and 
machinery damaged by fire February 11. Loss, $4,000 ; insur- 
ance, $5,500. Business resumed. 

I must again call the attention of furniture manufact- 
urers to the benefits of the music-stool with a hack. Since I 
illustrated the one depicted in our January number, I have 
received many letters and several personal applications for the 
address of the manufacturers of such chairs. As the one 
shown me was for a private order, I am not at liberty to use 
the firm's name, but I feel certain that such chairs would find 
a ready sale throughout the country. 

McCully & Hooper, manufacturers of parlor furniture, 
Boston, Mass., have dissolved, N. McCully retiring, C. A. 
Hooper & Co., removed to 203 Hanover street. 

The Sniffman Mattrass and Bedding Co., 1546 and 1548 Wa- 
bash Avenue, Chicago, 111., Is a recently organized company, 
Abram Stemheim is President, Henry Dinkelman, Secretary 
and Treasurer, and Jacob Sniffman, Manager. 
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HEAD-REST FOR BACK OF OHAIB. 

BEHIND THE VELVET CURTAIN. 

By Ramsay Morris. 
Ohopin— Opus 34. 
A dreamy quiet, a fi relit room, 
Two cups of coffee whose rich perfume 
Steals over her senses while fancy flies 
To Indian isles and Eastern skies ; 
A heavy languor, a full content, 
Odors of rose and violet blent 
With faint patchouli and new-mown hay ; 
A memory sweet of meadows gay. 
On a bearskin rug I lie at ease 
And listen to wondrous harmonies 
As they softly drift, with charm untold, 
Through the velvet portiere's sweeping fold. 
The music's passion is rich and strange, 
With its every tone my feelings change ; 
It holds me captive, I'm swayed at will 
By the master's subtle grace and skill. 
My eyes are raised with movements low 
To where, on a slumberous divan low, 
I see you stretched so near the olace 
That your soft breath fans my eager face. 
The firelight gleams on your silken hair, 
And kisses the brow so passing fair, 
While I look on with jealous glance 
As o'er your cheek the shadows^dance. 
I try in vain to study your mind, 
To read the thoughts which lie behind 
Those deep gray orbs, to fathom the soul, 
And find the power which holds control 
Of my every sense, my every aim, 
Which binds a slave with unmasked claim, 
And makes me follow where'er you lead ; 
Tour life the all whieh my life doth need. 
But the eyes no sign will e'er confess, 
And the lips will tell me even less ; 
But when they quiver and break and cry, 
My own respond with answering sigh ; 
Oh, why should we hold our lives apart 
I cannot cry down my hungry heart, 
Better dejy the harsh world's decree 
And shape a new path for you and me. 

******* * * 
The music's dying ; its charms yet thrill 
My soul with a yearning intense and chill. 
I creep still nearer, slave at a throne 
Till my hands touch those I long to own. 
A lingering murmur, a haunting strain, 
Which fades, bursts forth, and fades again 1 
The waltz is over, its last note dies. 
But safe on my breast your dear head lies. 

SIZE OE ROOM8 AND HALLS— WIDTH OF CARPETS. 
Editor California Architect: 

I wish the architects, builders, or whoever is responsible 
for the size of rooms or halls in the average house, had to buy 
and fit the carpets. If so, I am sure they would soon learn a very 
useful lesson — a lesson they should all know and practice ; that 
is, to make rooms the right size for carpets. Let me illustrate 
what I mean. It has been my fortune or misfortune to occupy 
many rented houses. One on S street, with four carpeted 
rooms down-stairs and the same up-stairs ; every one of these 
rooms was 12 feet 4 inches wide. In length they varied, but 
five of them were from 4 to 6 inches too long for even widths 
of carpet. The hall was 56 inches wide. To carpet this house 
cost at least from twenty to thirty dollars more than if the 
builder had given a thought to the fact that carpets are always 
27 or 36 inches wide. The hall was 8 yards long; so, you see, 
it took 24 yards to carpet it ; at least, that is what I had to pay 
for, when, if the hall had been 54 instead of 56 inches wide, 16 
yards would have done ; 2 inches taken off the hall would have 
saved a great deal of bother, besides from five to twenty dol- 
lars on every new carpet, and in no way marred the usefulness 
or beauty of the hall, and the same with the other rooms. Had 
the parlors been made 5 inches wider, and the other rooms that 
much smaller, all would have been improved, as the parlors 
would have been 4 1-4 yards wide, and the other rooms 4 yards 
less 1 inch. It Is easy to cut off or turn under a few inches of 
carpet, but expensive and bothersome to add that much. Even 
where a room is 1 inch too wide for a carpet, it is very annoy- 
ing and expensive. In most eases, a moment's thought on the 
part of the architect would remedy these defects ; at least, I 
regard them as defects, and quite expensive defects, too. Take 
a room 4 by 5 yards, an even 20 square yards cover it. But 
suppose this room 4 yards and 3 inches by 5 yards and 3 inches, 
and your carpet of a large and showy pattern, and from 25 to 
30 yards are required. As Brussels carpets are most used, and 
ingrains are more easily patched, the principal rooms should 
be made to fit the even sizes of Brussels. Tou have nice double 
parlors, and you choose a nice Brussels, and find your center 
widths just 1 or 2 inches too narrow to meet your borders, and 
even 1 inch compels awkward patching, and perhaps from twenty 
to fifty dollars extra expense. This cannot in all cases be avoided, 
but, in the vast majority of cases, rooms and halls can be 
made the right size for carpets, and ought to be. 

Another point : Try to fit a carpet around a door-easing 
with heavy molding, and you have to cut and fold and twist, 
and then you leave an unsightly, dust-catching corner, as you 
cannot make the carpet fit neatly around such moldings. 
Now, Mr. Architect and Carpenter, let a woman give you a 
very useful lesson : Do not let such moldings touch the floor ; 
leave about a quarter of an inch space, and then the carpet 
can be neatly slipped under them. Nearly all rooms have to 
be carpeted, not once, but every few years, and carpets have to 



be put down at least once a year, and many economical house- 
wives have to change the carpets so as to equalize the wear and 
tear, and the architect or carpenter that compels them to add 
inch strips and fit around awkward moldings adds 25 per cent, 
to their cost, and is very ignorant of an important practical 
point in his business. Mrs. R. 

— California Architect. 

FIREPROOF CARPETS. 

A simple preparation for rendering woven fabrics more or 
less incombustible consists of three parts of borax and two 
and a half of sulphate of magnesia, mixed with twenty parts 
of water just before using. The fabrics are first thoroughly 
impregnated with this solution, then wrung out, and washed 
after having become nearly dry. A mixture of sulphate of 
ammonia and sulphate of lime is used by some. 

I have often thought that a preparation similar to the 
above might be applied to carpets with good effect. Just fancy 
what a run a line of fireproof carpeting or curtains would 
have. The latter especially are continually getting into trouble 
with the fire-fiend. Try it I 

DENNIS MCCARTHY. 
At the age of seventy-two years, Ex-State Senator Dennis 
McCarthy, senior partner of D, McCarthy & Sons, dry goods 
and carpets, Syracuse, N. Y., died suddenly, at his home in 
that city, February 14. The late ex-Senator was born in Selma, 
N. Y., March 19, 1814, his father being a native of Ireland, and 
his mother a lady of Plymouth, Mass. He was Mayor of Syra- 
cuse in 1853 ; was elected to Congress in 1866, and served four 




Ex-State Senator Dennis McCarthy. 
years; elected to the State Senate in 1875, and continued 
re-election kept him there for ten years. In 1836 he married 
Miss Elizabeth Carter, and his wife and five children survive 
him. I had the pleasure of meeting the late ex-Senator upon 
several occasions, some years ago, and was charmed with his 
upright, honest manner and clear, business-like instincts. 
Since his death I have been in company with several who knew 
him well, and they all had a kind word for Dennis McCarthy. 

PROTECTING PATTERNS. 
Representatives of the carpet and wall-paper manufac- 
turers and type-founders of the country were given a hearing, 
February 11, before the Senate Committee on Patents, at 
Washington, and before the House Committee on Patents, 
February 12, to discuss Senator Piatt's bill to prohibit the 
application of a design, or a colorable imitation of a design, to 
articles of manufacture, without the consent of the patentees. 
Among the carpet manufacturers present were John L. Hous- 
ton, president of the Hartford Carpet Company and president 
of the American Carpet Manufacturers' Association ; William 
B. Kendall, agent of the Bigelow Carpet Company ; John 
Sloane, of W. & J. Sloane ; Robert Dornan, of Dornan Broth- 
ers 6X Co. ; Samuel B. Stinson, of Stinson Brothers & Kurl- 
baum ; M. J. Bailey, of Horner Brothers, and Chas. S. Smith, 
of Smith, Hogg & Gardner, agents of the Lowell Carpet Com- 
pany. Among the type-founders were Farmer, Little & Co., 
and McKellar, Smith & Jordan. The wall-paper firms were 
represented by Whiting & Campbell, Fr. Beck & Co., and 
Casey Bros. It was shown during the bearing that America 
produced the handsomest designs in carpets and wall-papers, 



and Americans demanded the best goods only. This step upon 
the part of manufacturers has been long considered, and was 
finally determined upon after the decision of Judge Blatch- 
ford, in the Supreme Court, April 20, 1885, in the case of 
J. & J. Dobson, on appeal against the Bigelow and Hartford 
companies. 

All were heartily in favor of Senator Piatt's bill ; and as it 
has already been read twice in the Senate, it wiU take its regu- 
lar course, if favorably reported upon by the Senate Com- 
mittee. 

On behalf of the proposers, the following resolutions have 
been adopted : 

Senate Bill 1034 and House R. Bill 5570 should 
Pass. 

Under the rule laid down by the United States Supreme 
Court, in the recent case of Dobsou against Bigelow Co., the 
existing statutes providing recoveries for infringements of 
patents are inapplicable to design patents, because of the 
peculiar nature of designs. 

The bill supplies what is found to be lacking in the exist- 
ing law. It furnishes a rule for recoveries under design 
patents, and nothing more. 

To fail to pass the bill, or a similar one, is a virtual repeal 
of the design patent laws. 

T/ie design patent laws sliould not be repealed. Unlike other 
patent laws, they do not increase, but tend to decrease the 
price of the articles affected. Designs increase sales, not 
prices. So far as designers are coucerued, they create a prop- 
erty of great value, for which they have a right t£> demand 
protection. Publication destroys that property except as some 
statute saves it. The existing statute, and its supposed effi- 
cacy, had fostered a rapid growth in this profession of late 
years. Women have entered it in numbers, and Schools of 
Design have been started in several of our large cities. So far 
as manufacturers are concerned, large sums are annually spent 
by them in the creation of new designs. The advance in this 
line has been very great, and has been coincident with a 
steady decline in prices. Design patent laws, by enabling 
manufacturers to run longer on a given design, cheapen pro- 
duction, and so reduce prices. Ordinarily, also, the "good 
will" of a manufacturer attaches to his designs as to his 
trademarks. So far as the customer is concerned, these laws 
secure for him more varied and more beautiful articles of use — 
carpets, wall papers, etc, — for the same or less money, and tend 
to encourage the purchase of articles of standard quality, as 
opposed to shoddy imitations, which is a true economy. 

Statutes recognizing a property and granting a right, but with- 
out providing a remedy, are a nullity. That is the case with the 
patent laws to-day. 

The Bill provides a simple, and certain, and iust rule of 



It provides (a) that the patentee shall recover the entire 
profit actually made by the infringer on the infringing articles, 
and (b) that this recovery shall not be less than two hundred 
and fifty dollars. 

The infringer appropriates the patentee's design in order 
to get the good will of that design, and the good will of its 
owner, in the market, and thereby to sell his goods. The 
design sells the article, and the infringer thereby realizes the 
profit. The complainant, under the proposed law, would 
prove, by the defendant and his books, what amount the latter 
realized from the articles, and what the articles cost him, and 
would recover the difference. 

But the infringer may make no profit (and the patentee, as 
a manufacturer, would be most damaged in that case), or his 
exact profit may not be susceptible of proof. To meet that 
case (and it will be the commonest), a minimum recovery of a 
sum certain must be fixed. There is no other possible rule. 
It is the method of the English law, where fifty pounds is the 
sum fixed, and where the law has been in successful operation 
for forty years. The sum named seems to be the average sum 
which will work substantial justice in the long run, as 
applied to all trades likely to avail themselves of design 
patent laws. Such a recovery would be no approach to a com- 
pensation to the patentee, but it would tend to inspire respect 
for the design patent laws, which is a patentee's greatest pro- 
tection. 

The copyright and trade-mark laws go much further than 
this bill. 

The bill does not apply at all to innocent dealers or users 
of infringing articles, reaching only the manufacturer, who 
manufactures for purposes of sale, and the seller who is in 
actual conspiracy with him in the infringement. 

The bill provides the remedy which is lacking in the exist- 
ing law, and should pass. 

W. H. KEN YON, 32 Park Place, New York. 
On behalf of the proposers. 

In connection with this bill, I am forced to give our vener- 
able contemporary credit for a spasmodic, heavy, dyspeptic 
effort to distinguish itself. 

I would also respectfully suggest that an amendment be 
tacked on to the Piatt bill prohibiting any infringement upon the 
Harris jokes. They are of his own design, his own pattern 
and manufacture, and sudden death Bhould be the penalty for 
tampering with them in any manner. Like things of beauty, 
they must live forever— monuments to the literary ability of 
their gifted progenitor. 
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LABOR IN GREAT BRITAIN. 
A Parliamentary return was recently issued in England of 
the number of factories authorized to be inspected under the 
above acts, with the number of persons employed in each, also 
giving the number of spindles, looms and other machinery 
used. According to such return, the number of factories at 
work in the United Kingdom amounts to 7,465, employing 
1,034,261 hands, males and females. At the date of the collec- 
tion of these figures, however, there were 259 factories entirely 
closed, the particulars of which were not included. 

JOHN KNOX'S EIGHT-DAT CLOCK. 
W. H. Woods, of Huntington, Pa., has in his possession a 
clock that would command perhaps as high a figure as any other 
timepiece in the country. It was built at Paisley, Scotland, by 
Evan S. Keoch, in 1560, and was owned by John Knox, the 
great Scottish reformer, from whom Mr. Woods is a lineal de- 
scendant. John Knox died in 1572. His big eight-day clock 
was handed down to his family for nearly one hundred and 
fifty years, when it finally came into the hands of John Wither- 
spoon, father of one of the signers of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence. When John Witherspoon, the son, left Scotland in 
1768 to take charge of Princeton College he brought the old 
heirloom with him, and when he was elected to the Continental 
Congress the old timepiece was ticking in his parlor and indi- 
cated the hour of his departure to transact his patriotic duties. 
Dr. Witherspoon prized the clock highly. ' He cleaned it him- 
self at regular intervals and took pleasure in showing it to his 
friends and the members of Congress. When he died he re- 
quested that it should remain in his family and descend to the 
first-born of succeeding generations. At the death of Dr. 
Witherspoon, which occurred in 1794, the clock came into the 
possession of his daughter Marion, who subsequently married 
the Rev. James S. Woods, of Lewiston, this State, who died 
in 1862. At the death of Mrs. Woods, shortly after, the clock 
came into the possession of the present owner, W. H. Woods, 
In whose parlor it now stands. The clock is a good time- 
keeper. It is eight feet high, built of rosewood, with brass 
works. . 

BLEACHING OF TEXTILE FABRICS. 
An important improvement in bleaching, known as the 
Mather-Thompson system, has just been satisfactorily demon- 
strated by Messrs. Richard Ainsworth, Son & Co., Halliwell, 
near Bolton, in presence of a number of experts. By this proc- 
ess the cloth is first steamed for five hours at a pressure of 
four pounds to the square inch, after having been previously 
saturated with a weak solution of caustic soda. It is then 
washed and taken direct to the "continuous " machine. It Is 
here soaked in a solution of bleaching powder and passed into 
a chamber containing carbonic acid gas, where the bleaching 
effect is produced in the space of a few seconds. The 
bleached cloth passes through the machine at the rate of 
about sixty yards a minute. By this method the whole opera- 
tion of preparing and bleaching is completed in twelve hours, 
as against forty by the old system, and with an expenditure of 
only three-fourths of the usual amount of chemicals, one-half 
the labor, one-half the coal, and one-fifth the quantity of water. 
—London Warehouseman and Draper. 

DECLINED TO CARRY OUT THE JUDGMENT. 
A slater was engaged in repairing the roof of a house, and 
while so engaged, through some false step or other accident, 
lost his balance and rolled down the slanting side of the 
roof, and fell over the edge into the street below. Just at this 
moment— unfortunately for himself though fortunately for the 
slater— a man was passing along the street just in front of the 
house whose roof was being repaired. Upon him the slater 
f elL knocking him to the ground with such force that he event- 
ually died of the injuries he received; while the slater does not 
seem to have been much the worse for his fall, being saved 
from any violent concussion with the hard pavement by theinter- 
position of the body of the unfortunate wayfarer. The dead 
man's son brought an action against the slater, asking that 
he might receive punishment for killing his father, and be 
made to pay him, the son, damages to compensate him for his loss. 
The King, before whom the matter was laid, inquired into it, 
and satisfied himself that the slater was in no way to be blamed, 
his fall and its fatal consequence being purely accidental. In 
delivering his judgment, he said that it was natural that the 
son should desire some satisfaction for the death of his father 
at the hands of the man who had killed him, and that this he 
was ready to order him. The slater must go and stand directly 
in the position where the deceased man had been at the time 
of the accident, and the son might mount on to the roof of the 
house and throw himself thence on the slater, and so mete out to 
him the same treatment as had been meted out to his (the 
plaintiff's) father. The son, however, like Shylock, declined to 
run the risks incidental to carrying out the judgment. 




A LIBRARY OF WOODEN BOOKS. 

One of the most curiously original collections of books in 
any library is said to be a botanical collection ar. Warsenstein, in 
Germany. At first sight, the volumes appear like rough blocks 
of wood ; but, on closer examination, it is found that each is 
a complete history of the particular tree which it represents. 
At the back of the book the bark has been removed from a 
space large enough to admit the scientific and common name of 
the tree as a title. One side is formed from the split wood of 
the tree, showing its grain and natural fracture ; the other 
shows the wood when worked smooth and varnished. One end 
shows the grain as left by the saw, and the other the finely 
polished wood. On opening the book one finds the fruit, seeds, 
leaves and other products of the tree, the moss which usually 
grows upon its trunk, and the insects which feed upon the 
various parts of the tree, to all this is added a well-printed 
description of the habits, usual location, and manner of growth 
of the tree. 

A MANUFACTURER'S LITTLE JOKE. 
"My dear, what makes a train move?" asked a certain 
manufacturer of his spouse. 

" The engine, of course," replied Mrs. M. 
" Mistaken," said her husband. 
" What is it, then, I'd like to know? " 
"The freight, my dear, makes the cargo." 
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ELABORATE FRENCH DESIGN FOB CRADLE, WITH LACE HANGINGS. 
SAID TO HAVE BEEN HADE FOR THE KING OF ROUE. 

In this epoch of inventions, I have seen nothing more 
curious than the artificial egg shown me by the inventor the 
other day. From the appearance of it no one could tell the 
difference from the real article. The shell is made of lime, 
of course, and the shape is perfect. The portion surrounding 
the yolk is made of albumen, and the yolk itself is confectioned 
of ground carrots and saffron. When boiled, ;one can easily de- 
tect the imposition, but fried, scrambled and even in an ome- 
lette, the difference is not perceptible. Nine people out of ten 
would be deceived. I believe these artificial eggs will soon be 
put on the market. They can be made at a cost of about half a 
cent apiece, so that there would be a large margin of profit. 

Even allowing for the clear, pure atmosphere of Egypt, it 
is marvelous that coloring laid on thousands of years ago 
should have lasted, the designs, though exposed to the ex. 
ternal atmosphere in many cases, appearing as clear as though 
applied yesterday. The method employed by the Egyptians 
was tempera, or distemper, and it is possible that the fact of 
the glue used being made from the hides of the rhinoceros, 
hippopotamus or crocodile, may have had something to do 
with it. The coloring consists of different dispositions of the 
primaries — red, blue and yellow — with the addition of green 
and black. 
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H. B. CLAFLIN AND HENRY BERGH. 

HOW A DUTIFUL SON CARRIED OUT HIS FATHER'S LAST 
WISHES. 

Mr. Henry Bergh has had an interesting little story to tell. 
" The great snow storm was still raging," he said, " and I was 
sitting before my fire contrasting in my mind the magnitude 
and ease of my lifework to-day with what it was twenty-five 
years ago. I then had hard work to get a few cents even from 
earnest sympathizers. All the money was needed in relieving 
the suffering dumb brutes to be seen on nearly every street, 
and my office was a bare, dark room at Fourth Street and 
Broadway. It was so mean that Mr. Belmont and other callers 
remonstrated with me for not moving into better quarters ; but 
worse than poverty were the ridicule of the papers and the an- 
tagonism of the courts. One day, after losing an important 
case, 1 walked up Broadway almost resolved to abandon the 
work. Never before had I felt so despairing. 

"Something moved me to turn aside to call on Mr. H. B. 
Claflin,then a great merchant and highly esteemed as a generous 
and philanthropic man. I had never met him. I said, 'Mr. 
Claflin, I am Henry Bergh. I simply called to ask you if you 
approve of the work I have undertaken.' 

" Mr. Claflin seized my hand warmly and said : * I sympa- 
thize with you thoroughly, and so does my wife. I am de- 
lighted that you have called. Tell me what I can do to help 
your work.' 

" I said, 'You have done me more good already than I can 
tell you. You have saved me from despair and I can ask no 
more from you.' With that I went awas more resolved than 
ever before to protect the dumb beast. But Mr. Claflin sought 
me out and from that day forward he was so liberal that I had 
to protest he was doing more than his 6hare. 

" Well, I was thinking recently of those dark, early days, 
when a ring at my door bell was followed by a whistle. It was 
the postman, and presently a small envelope bordered with 
black was handed me. The inclosed note read about thus : 
' Dear Mr. Bergh— My father, before his death, told me to 
send you the enclosed to aid your society in its work.' The 
note was signed by the son of H. B. Claflin. The enclosure 
was a check for $25,000." 

IMPROVEMENT IN THE TREATING OF FIBERS FOR 
TEXTILES. 
Mr. Wesley W. Hamilton, of Brooklyn, N. Y., has recently 
obtained several patents in the United States and foreign 
countries for an improved process of treating animal and vege- 
table fibers, whereby many such substances heretofore unavail- 
able may be made suitable for textiles, cordage, upholstering 
purposes, and numerous other uses. Jute and flax, when re- 
duced in length to about that of cotton fiber, it has heretofore 
been found impossible to spin on cotton or wool machinery, 
either alone or when mixed with other short fibers. At the 
first part of our late civil war, it was especially sought to more 
largely utilize flax in England, by splitting up its fibers with 
acids and alkalies, to make them more nearly resemble cotton ; 
but the flax fibers remained in the end only straight, solid 
pieces, destitute of the curliness, softness, and pliability charac- 
teristic of cotton. During the past fifty years, many patents 
have been taken out, here and in Europe, and especially in 
England, to make the short fibers of flax and jute capable of 
being spun, as can be done with cotton and wool ; but they 
have all failed because of not imparting to the fibers the soft- 
ness, pliability and clinging, curly form always found in cotton 
and wool. By these inventions of Mr. Hamilton, it is claimed 
that all previous difficulties of this nature are obviated, not by 
the use of chemicals, which would impair the strength of the 
fiber, but simply by mechanical pressure and heat, in an opera- 
tion which can be effected by very slight cost. Mr. Hamilton 
has been for several years engaged In perfecting his invention, 
which has not yet been employed in any manufacturing indus- 
try, but he has samples of a great variety of fibers thus 
treated, which show a wonderful transformation of what are 
usually considered the most intractable of fibers. Of calf, cat- 
tle and goat hair, white and dyed, all his samples show decided 
woolly qualities, 6ome of the calf hair being in a condition so it 
would take an expert to separate it from a fine sample of wool. 
Coarse and fine jute and flax, cut in lengths of one and two 
inches, are shown in a form very much like wool, and which 
undoubtedly admit of their being easily spun, either alone or 
with cotton or wool ; while istle and cocoanut fiber, hog hair, 
and many other similar substances, are presented in a curled 
form, which adds largely to the variety of uses to which they 
may be applied. — Scientific American. 

I asked a certain jobber recently, learned in the origin of 
social customs, what was the meaning of casting an old carpet 
slipper after a newly-married couple as they started on their 
trip. He said : " To indicate that the chances of matrimony 
are very slip-per-y." 'Twas sad— but true— he was a married 
man, and should know what he was talking about. 



